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Remarkable improvement is being 
made in shipping containers for spe- 
cial fertilizers. Unless you’ve had a 
complete container check-up re- 
cently, there’s a good chance Bemis 
Research Engineers can both increase 
your sales and provide greater satis- 
faction for your customers. 


Container recommendations devel- 
oped by the Bemis method of ana- 
lyzing specific needs have greatly 
reduced damage in transit and stor- 
age, increased advertising value, and 
created valuable goodwill . . . even 
where the container used previously 
had been considered satisfactory. 


Meeting special needs has pro- 
duced a wide variety of tried and 
tested Bemis Waterproof Bag con- 
structions. One of these may just fit 


helped increase sales and customer satisfaction for 
many manufacturers of special fertilizers 


your particular product and ship- 
ping conditions. If not, the Bemis 
Shipping Research Laboratory will 
endeavor to create a new one for you. 


Have your container set-up 
analyzed for extra profit 
opportunities 


It will pay you to know whether 
your sales and profits are being hand- 
icapped by your containers. Without 
obligation, the Bemis Shipping Re- 
search Laboratory will study your 
particular needs and submit a com- 
plete report with recommendations, 
if needed. Phone or write today. Or 
mail coupon for the new Bemis Bro- 
chure giving valuable suggestions for 
better shipping. 


Waterproof Department 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


411 Poplar Street, St. Louis, Missouri ¢ 5110 Second Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 


4) BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 

411 Poplar St., St. Louis, Mo. 
5110 Second Ave., Brooklyn, 

: New York 

Please send your special bro- 

+4 chure and details about use 

<— jof Bemis Waterproof Bags 
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Fertilizer , Cottonseed 
Materials “* Products 


DIRECT IMPORTATIONS OF 
Nitrogenous Material - Bone Meal 
Nitrate of Soda - Potash Salts 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
South American Blood and Tankage 
Foreign Whale and Fish Guano 


Exclusive Selling Agents 
DuvaL Texas SULPHUR COMPANY, Houston, TEXAs 
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CABLE ADDRESS: 


Home Office: ATLANTA, GA. ASHCRAFT 


Offices: NORFOLK, VA., Portlock Building; CHARLESTON, S. C., Exchange Bank Building 
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Trona Muriate of Potash is now being used from coast to 
coast. Uniformity —excellent mixing qualities— prompt 
deliveries — have contributed to the increasing popularity 
of this American product. 





Manufacturers of Three Elephant Borax and Boric Acid 
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Branch Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga.; Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Los Angeles, Cal. 
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A Century of Plant Food Progress 


By CHARLES J. BRAND 


Executive Secretary and Treasurer, The National Fertilizer Association 


An Address before the Sixteenth Annual Convention, June 4, 1940, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


‘O matter what yardstick you use as a 
measure, a hundred years is a long time 
to mere human beings. But to a nation, 

an institution, or an industry a century can be 
a long, long time or a very short time in terms 
of changes that take place during its running. 

There were the dead centuries during Eu- 
rope’s Middle Ages when time stood still and 
men went hungry and their minds were stag- 
nant. 

And there is the past century, since the 
period of the Industrial Revolution, which has 
wrought changes in our lives so swiftly that 
mankind’s common sense stumbles keeping 
pace. In 1840 the population of the United 
States was 17,690,000—in 1940 it is estimated 
to be 132,000,000. In one century the seas, 
the land, and the air have been spread with 
networks of speed. Yet, of the preceding cen- 
turies, it has been written that “Nothing 
swifter than a horse was known to Nebu- 
chadnezzar or to Thomas Jefferson.” 

The same thought might be applied to the 
fertilizer industry. It occupies a field in which 
there was little or no conscious progress for 
more than 2,000 years. 

In a sense, modern agriculture. so far as 
it relates to physical and mechanical factors, 
began with Jethro Tull, who died just 200 
years ago. When Tull, a scholar, musician, 
traveler, and lawyer, settled down on his farm 
in Crownmarsh Parish, England, for his health 
with his young wife, and found himself in 
trouble with inefficient farm help, he began 
to think of ways out. He devised a method of 
planting wheat and root crops in rows and was 


the inventor of the first practical grain drill 
and horse hoe. 

In his time, crop nutrition and the chemistry 
of the soil were so little known that he thought 
that if the soil were made fine enough by culti- 
vation, plants could actually absorb the soil 
particles and the land could therefore produce 
generous crops forever. 

It is not the practice of manuring that was 
novel between 1800 and 1840, but rather the 
wide choice of fertilizing substances that began 
to be recognized and used within that period. 
Their composition, concentration, portability, 
and consequent value opened up a new vista for 
the agriculture of the world which even yet 
after a century and a half is relatively un- 
explored. 

Early Fertilizers 


Ashes and manures of various kinds were 
articles of commerce during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, but it was not until 
the nineteenth century that the foundations of 
the commercial plant food industry as we now 
know it began to be laid. Up to 1800, animal 
and plant residues, lime, marl, ashes, and, near 
the oceans, sea weeds pretty much constituted 
the farmer’s choice of materials for feeding 
his crops. 

About 1800 things began to break. Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, in 1803, summarized the accumu- 
lated knowledge concerning the connection of 
chemistry with vegetable physiology in a series 
of six lectures before the British Board of 
Agriculture. Nicholas Theodore de Saussure 
of Geneva, son of a famous Swiss botanist, 
published his results proving that plants derive 
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their carbon and oxygen from the air and 
their nitrogen and their mineral matter from 
the soil. Albrecht Thaer of Germany came out 
with his “Humus Theory” which held that the 
decaying organic matter in soils was the uni- 
versal nutrient of plants, based on his analyses 
of plants and his study of soils. In the midst 
of this, Alexander von Humboldt, the great 
German traveler and botanist, and later bene- 
factor of Von Liebig, during the course of 
his classic botanical research in South America 
from 1799 to 1804, sent home from Callao, 
Peru, in 1802, the first sample of Peruvian 
guano to be received in Europe, or elsewhere 
for that matter. 


The Agricultural Revolution 


It is now just a century since Justus von 
Liebig of the University of Giessen suggested 
the mineral theory of plant food. This was 
done in an historic address before the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science in 
London in 1840. 

Liebig was born May 12, 1803, at Darmstadt, 
Germany, where his father manufactured and 
dealt in coloring materials. At 16 he finished 
his gymnasial education. In 1822, at the age 
of 19, he received his Ph.D. at the University 
of Erlangen and went at once to Paris where 
von Humboldt got him the invitation to work 
with Gay-Lussac, the great French chemist. 
In 1824, he went to the University of Giessen 
in Hesse, where he was made a full professor 
and established his famous laboratory in 1825. 
He remained at Giessen until 1852, 28 years; 
then he went to the University of Munich, 
where he died April 18, 1873. 

Between 1825 and 1840, Liebig had become 
one of the foremost chemists of his time, 
chiefly for his work in methods of organic 
analysis, in the fields of agricultural and physi- 
ological chemistry, and in establishing firmly 
the laboratory method of instruction. His 
work on superphosphate was only one of many 
fruitful activities during this period. In 1832, 
his work with chlorine and alcohol had resulted 
in the discovery of chloroform and chloral. 

In 1830, just a decade before Liebig pub- 
lished his “Chemistry in its Applications to 
Agriculture and Physiology,” nitrate of soda 
was first imported from Chile to Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. The first consignment to England had 
been sent in 1820. Upon arrival, being threat- 
ened with a heavy import duty, it was thrown 
overboard. The first cargo shipped to the 
United States in 1830 found no purchasers 
so it was sent on to Liverpool, but finding 
no buyer there it was brought back again. 
Finally, in 1831, cargoes were retained in both 


France and England and the trade grew 
rapidly. In 1850, nearly 240,000 metric tons 
were shipped out of Chile. 

The year 1840 saw the production in Eng- 
land of the first by-product ammonia salts. 
These were destined for years to be the prin- 
cipal source of nitrogen for the plant food 
industry. 

In 1845, von Liebig again made a note- 
worthy contribution when he demonstrated the 
value of potash in plant nutrition. For years, 
potash had been used in crop production in 
the form of wood ashes, but the fact that the 
beneficial effects obtained were due to the pot- 
ash content was not known. Importation oi 
mined potash salts into the United States began 
about 1869 or 1870, though commercial use 
in Europe started about 1860. 

Mixed fertilizers seem to have been made 
for the first time in the factory of Chappell 
and Davison, Baltimore, during 1849 or 1850. 
The census for 1850 indicated that of seven 
fertilizer factories in the United States, four 
were located in Baltimore which was the center 
of the industry even in that early date. 

The first record of superphosphate produc- 
tion in America also attaches to Baltimore and 
took place in 1852. 

Baugh and Sons Company of Baltimore, 
organized by John P. Baugh and his two sons 
Edwin and Daniel in 1855, was the first firm of 
which we have record that was organized ex- 
pressly for the purpose of manufacturing fer- 
tilizer and that has retained its identity and 
activity unbroken to the present day. 

By 1860 there were 47 fertilizer plants op- 
erating in the United States and they are 
believed to have produced around 35,000 tons 
of fertilizer that year. 


New Sources of Raw Materials 


By 1860 much knowledge had accumulated 
as to the proper ratios of plant food to pro- 
duce the best results. The superiority of super- 
phosphate as a source of available phosphoric 
acid had been demonstrated but there was a 
scarcity of bones to acidulate and these were 
the leading raw materials at that time. 

At this juncture the phosphate rock deposits 
of South Carolina were recognized as a valua- 
ble source of raw material for superphosphate 
manufacture. - The existence of the deposits 
had been known for some years but it was not 
until 1867 that their value was fully proven 
and mining operations started. These con- 
tinued for over fifty years and more than 
13,000,000 tons of rock were taken from the 
South Carolina field. Until 1888, they were 
the sole source of supply; in that year the 
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more recently discovered land and rock pebble 
deposits of Florida began actively to compete 
with the South Carolina production. 

The Florida deposits were of higher grade 
and easier to mine than the South Carolina 
rock. They rapidly captured the main part of 
the market and retain it to this day. 

In 1894 deposits of phosphate rock were 
discovered in Tennessee and production began 
at once. Now Tennessee produces from one- 
fourth to one-fifth of the total tonnage, with 
Florida furnishing nearly all of the remainder 
which has averaged more than 2,500,000 tons 
a year for the last ten years. 

In 1906, huge deposits of phosphate rock 
were discovered in the Intermountain country, 
particularly in the States of Utah, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and Wyoming. Mining operations at 
Conda, Idaho, and concentrated superphos- 
phate production (45 per cent) from Idaho 
rock at Anaconda, Montana, began in 1920. 
The great distance from the consuming centers 
occasioning high transportation costs has in- 
hibited extensive development. 

The most reliable authorities estimate that 
the known reserves of high-grade phosphate 
rock are sufficient to supply our demands for 
from 3,000 to 5,000 years. We also have an 
enormous reserve of low-grade rock that can 
be used if and when it becomes necessary. 

In 1893, the production of by-product sul- 
phate of ammonia began in this country. Its 
use has increased steadily. 

In 1895, a process for fixing atmospheric 
nitrogen was discovered by two German chem- 
ists, Frank and Caro, and in 1910 the produc- 
tion of calcium cyanamide under their patents 
began in the plant of the American Cyanamid 
Company at Niagara Falls. This plant con- 
tinues to be one of the largest and most 
efficient in the world. 

In 1919. the cyanamide equivalent of 270 
tons of nitrogen was produced in the war-time 
plant of the United States at Muscle Shoals. 
There the United States had built two plants, 
a cyanamide and a Haber-Bosch synthetic plant 
at a total cost of about $80,000,000. The syn- 
thetic plant never produced a ton of nitrogen 
and the cyanamide plant has produced none 
since the original 270 tons which qualified the 
plant for delivery on the Government’s con- 
struction contract. 

Prior to, during, and immediately after the 
World War, much experience in nitrogen fixa- 
tion was gained by the research workers of 
private industry and of Government.. In 1921, 
the synthetic plant of the Atmospheric Nitro- 
gen Corporation at Syracuse, New York, pro- 
duced 3,000 tons of nitrogen by the Haber 


synthetic process. This production was in the 
form of synthetic ammonium sulphate. 

In 1926, at Belle, West Virginia, the du 
Ponts began the manufacture of ammonia 
solutions. 

In 1929, at Hopewell, Virginia, the synthetic 
manufacture of nitrate of soda began in the 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation plant. 

Today, in case of necessity, we could sepa- 
rate ourselves from the world trade in nitro- 
gen, increase our production capacity promptly, 
and provide all of our own needs, as the supply 
of air nitrogen is inexhaustable. Each acre of 
the world’s surface has above it 34,500 tons 
of nitrogen. The spectre of nitrogen starva- 
tion that Sir William Crooks thought he saw 
when he made his address to the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science in 
1898 is forever laid. 


Sulphur and Pyrites 


In 1865, prospectors searching for oil, dis- 
covered enormous deposits of sulphur, in the 
form of brimstone, along the Louisiana Gulf 
Coast. The nature of the deposits and the 
overlying strata made it impossible to mine the 
sulphur by ordinary mining technology. This 
situation delayed the exploitation of the Louisi- 
ana sulphur deposits for a period of years. 

In 1891, after nearly twenty years of re- 
search, Herman Frasch patented his famous 
and revolutionary process of sulphur extrac- 
tion. Superheated water and compressed air 
are forced into the deposit thousands of feet 
underground through three-channeled, concen- 
tric pipes. The hot water forced downward 
through the outer channel melts the brimstone, 
while compressed air forced down the small in- 
ner pipe, forces the molten sulphur up through 
the middle pipe. 

So far as present known reserves are con- 
cerned, the United States has the largest sul- 
phur deposits in the world. It so handled its 
foreign trade in this surplus that it protected 
the development of other necessary mines in 
Sicily ; thus making for more adequate world 
supplies of this important element. 

No statement concerning the manufacture of 
superphosphate by sulphuric acid acidulation 
would be complete without saying something 
about pyrites. Prior to 1914, brimstone sup- 
plied only 2.2 per cent of the sulphur used in 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid. Pyrites and 
by-products provided the other 97.8 per cent. 
The radical change in this situation which 
has taken place is indicated by the fact that 
brimstone now provides 66 per cent, pyrites 17 
per cent, and smelter fumes 17 per cent. 
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The Growth of Fertilizer Consumption 


Decennial fertilizer consumption figures for 
the United States were first issued by the 
‘Census Bureau for 1880. That year, 1,150,000 
tons were used. A. L. Mehring of the United 
States Department of Agriculture estimates 
that 15,000 tons of chemical nitrogen carriers, 
mostly sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of 
soda, and 203,000 tons of natural organic nitro- 
gen carriers in the form of vegetable meals, 
tankages, guanos, and manures, were included 
in the 1880 tonnage. 

In a printed volume that we have in our 
Association library entitled “Abstract of the 
minutes of The National Fertilizer Association, 
on August 29, 1883, in Baltimore,” the Presi- 
dent of the Association, Charles Richardson, of 
Walton, Whann, and Company, of Baltimore, 
in his opening address to the convention made 
the following statement : 

“The manufacture of commercial fertilizers 
was almost unknown in this country some 
twenty years ago, while today some 800,000 
tons are produced annually, representing a value 
of $25,000,000, or one-tenth of the value of the 
entire cotton crop of the country.” 

When these figures are compared with the 
1880 figures, it becomes apparent that the fer- 
tilizer industry of those early years suffered 
from the same violent fluctuations in consump- 
tion that are still characteristic of it. In days 
of yore the specific explanation for variation 
was much the same as it is now, namely, varia- 
tion in farm income. As between 1880 and 
1883, however, it was specifically the loss of in- 
come from cotton that caused the sharp drop 
from 1,150,000 to about 800,000 tons, a drop 
of 30 per cent. Cotton income in 1880 was 
$312,000,000 while in 1883 it was $252,000,000. 


Fertilizer Control Legislation 


As early as 1855, Dr. Samuel W. Johnson, 
later Director of the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station “resumed his work of an- 
alysis and valuation of fertilizers for the in- 
formation and protection of farmers” at the 
Yale Scientific School. 

In 1858, the Maryland Agricultural College, 
now the University of Maryland, which had 
been established in 1856, began field experi- 
ments with corn, oats, and potatoes, “to test 
the relative value of the different manures 
offered for sale in the cities of Baltimore and 
Washington.” 

In 1867, Levi Stockbridge, who had studied 
the works of Liebig, Lawes, and Gilbert, began 
his experiments with commercial fertilizers at 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. Associ- 





ated with Stockbridge was Dr. Charles J. Goess- 
mann, a graduate of the University of Goet- 
tingen, who came to the United States in 1857, 
and from then until 1868 was connected with 
commercial concerns, having to do among other 
things with fertilizer manufacture. He joined 
the staff at ‘Amherst in 1868 to analyze com- 
mercial fertilizers and study the problems con- 
nected with their manufacture and use. 

In 1869, the commonwealth of Massachusetts 
passed the first State fertilizer control law. It 
was an open-formula law with strict require- 
ments and severe penalties. It was so imprac- 
tical that no attempt was made to enforce it. 
Stockbridge and Goessmann and _ others 
recognized that there were no known methods 
of analysis at that time that would permit the 
determination of all ingredients used in mix- 
tures, let alone the amount of each. Even today 
such methods are unknown as was shown in our 
litigation relating to the South Carolina open- 
formula law which we carried to the United 
States Supreme Court in 1936. 

As a result of Director Goessmann’s work 
and his report on analyses of commercial ferti- 
lizers, the Massachusetts Fertilizer Control Act 
of May 26, 1873 was passed. This was the 
first practical law in the United States provid- 
ing for official inspection of fertilizers and 
Doctor Goessmann was the first State Inspector 
of Fertilizers. 

Today, forty-seven of our states have ferti- 
lizer control laws. Nevada is the only state 
without such a law. All of these are uniform 
to the extent that the primary plant foods must 
be guaranteed in terms of nitrogen, available 
phosphoric acid, and potash, and in that order. 
These guarantees are required to be made in 
whole numbers only in thirty-seven of the 
states. Twenty-two states have a requirement 
as to the minimum amount of total plant food 
that can be guaranteed in mixed fertilizer. 

In the main, these fertilizer control laws 
afford adequate information and protection to 
the consumer. In fact, it is not too much to 
say that fertilizer control is probably as severely 
enforced as supervision of foods and drugs. 
Except in minor respects, the consumer is 
placed in a position to select the fertilizer best 
suited to his needs and to be sure to receive 
what he buys. 

These laws for the most part also protect 
the honest manufacturer from unfair practices 
of any competitor who may be tempted to resort 
to unscrupulous business conduct. 

An occurrence of importance that should be 
mentioned in connection with fertilizer control 
laws was the organization in 1884 at Philadel- 
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phia of the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists. It was formed as a result of a meet- 
ing of chemists interested in methods of analyz- 
ing fertilizers, held in Atlanta in 1883. This 
body has played a highly important role in the 
development and administration of fertilizer 
control laws since that time. Mr. A. de 
Ghequier, then secretary of the National Ferti- 
lizer Association and of the Chemical and Fer- 
tilizer Exchange of Baltimore, was one of the 
group that aided in the founding of the Associ- 
ation of Official Agricultural Chemists. 


Increase in Plant Food Content of Fertilizers 


In 1880, the first year for which anything like 
accurate data are available, the average total 
plant food in complete mixed fertilizers was 
13.4 per cent being composed of 2.3 per cent 
nitrogen. 8.9 per cent available phosphoric acid, 
and 2.2 per cent potash. 

The total plant food content increased stead- 
ily till 1910 when it reached 14.9 per cent. In 
1914, the scarcity of potash, diversion of nitro- 
gen supply, and other economic factors inter- 
rupted the rising curve. Substantial falling off 
took place in plant food content so that even in 
1920 the average was 13.9 per cent. By 1925, 
when supplies were normal again it had in- 
creased to 16.0 per cent, and by 1932 to 18 per 
cent. In 1936, it was 18.2 per cent composed 
of 3.7 per cent nitrogen, 9.1 per cent available 
phosphoric acid, and 5.4 per cent potash. 

It is estimated that the average content of 
plant food in the complete mixed goods sold 
in 1940 will approximate 19 per cent. Although 
the tonnage in 1939 was approximately 8 per 
cent less than the tonnage sold in 1930, the 
amount of plant food furnished was’ approxi- 
mately the same and cost the farmer about one- 
fourth less. 

The average retail price per unit of plant 
food in fertilizers in 1880 was $2.98. The 
average plant food content was 13.4 per cent. 
Hence, the actual average retail price in 1880 
was approximately $40.00 a ton. 

The average plant food content in 1940 is 
about 19 per cent. If the average price per 
unit of plant food of $2.98 had been continued, 

the price per ton in 1940 would have been above 
$56.00. In point of fact, by reason of a reduc- 
tion in price to approximately $1.50 per unit of 
plant food, the actual average retail cost per 
ton in 1940 was in the neighborhood of $28.00. 


Progress in Production of Synthetic Nitrogen 
The demand for Chilean nitrate of.soda by 
American farmers had continued in fair volume 


alongside the growth of synthetic nitrogen pro- 
duction. In 1919, only 270 tons of synthetic 


nitrogen were produced (Muscle Shoals). Five 
years later, 1924, saw a production of 11,110 
tons, while another five years later 84,000 tons 
were produced, according to the Fixed Nitrogen 
Research Laboratory of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

In Report No. 114 of the U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission on Chemical Nitrogen issued in 1937, 
there are recarded eight synthetic nitrogen 
plants operating in 1934 with an estimated 
capacity of 341,350 tons of nitrogen per annum. 
No cyanamid is manufactured within the 
United States’ as the now wholly obsolete 
Government plant at Muscle Shoals, except the 
fraction used to manufacture concentrated 
superphosphate, has stood idle since 1919. The 
product of the American Cyanamid plant at 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, is to a large extent con- 
sumed in this country. No increase in this 
capacity since that time has come to our atten- 
tion, but it is known that similar plants now 
producing synthetic methanol could be prompt- 
ly diverted to the efficient fixation of nitrogen. 
Additional compounds such as ammonium ni- 
trate, ammonium sulphate, urea, nitrate of soda, 
and solutions containing two or more of these 
compounds are now manufactured for use in 
fertilizer mixtures. 

Catalytic oxidation of synthetic ammonia 
compounds into nitric acid and its derivatives 
is readily accomplished so that nitrates are 
available for either agriculture or munitions if 
and as they are needed. While our by-product 
and synthetic production of nitrogen is suffi- 
cient for all ordinary needs, with excess to 
spare, expansion can be made rapidly as 
necessity arises. 


Potash Developments 


From 1860, when potash mining began, to 
1914, the world was entirely dependent on 
Europe for its mineral potash salts. 

No brighter example of American ingenuity 
in industrial and engineering chemistry can be 
cited than the development of the domestic 
potash industry in the face of shortages brought 
on by the world war. Potential raw materials 
that promised to supply salts with the least 
difficulty were used first. Prices were several 
hundred per cent above normal, so that costs 
were a secondary consideration. When the 
war ended and imports from Europe were re- 
sumed, nearly all of these new enterprises were 
unable to meet foreign competition and went 
out of business. One establishment, now the 
American Potash and Chemical Corporation, 
which had been recovering potash from the 
brines of Searles Lake, California, since 1916, 


(Continued on page 22) 
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About Cooperatives’ 


By RALPH B. DOUGLASS 
Vice-President, Smith-Douglass Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va. 


N these days of “Isms”’—Trojan horses— 

changes in forms of government, etc., etc. 

—is it not well to consider the rapid de- 
velopment in our midst of a vast movement 
which either has for its purpose, or the effect 
of which will be, if carried to its ultimate end, 
the complete elimination of all profit from 
commercial transactions? I am referring to the 
so-called “cooperative movement,” and I con- 
sider it a topic worthy of the attention of 
every thinking American. 

There is a “Cooperative League of the 
United States of America”—address of which 
is given as 167 West Twelfth Street, New 
York. It declares itself to be “an organization 
to spread the knowledge of the Consumers’ 
Cooperative Movement, whereby the people, in 
voluntary association, purchase and produce 
for their own use the things they need.” In 
their January, 1940, issue, under a caption 
“How Should Cooperators Describe Capital- 
ism?” these statements will be found: 

“We have been inclined to follow the rule 
‘speak gently about the dying’ in discussing 
the present capitalistic economic system. Yet 
we sometimes wonder if we should not express 
our true feeling and use harsher words in in- 
dicting a system that has produced so much 
poverty, unemployment, tenancy, crime and 
war. 

“Should we use such expressions as one 
writer did in The Nation, ‘Capitalism is no 
longer able to make the rich rich enough so 
that the poor can get fat from the garbage.’ ” 

In its December, 1939, issue, The Coopera- 
tive League boldly declared that : 

“There can be no political peace without 
economic justice. There can be no justice in 
economic transactions in which there is profit. 

“*Any price in which there is a profit is not 
a just price,’ as a striking advertisement of 
the Sydney Cooperative Society of Nova Scotia 
reads. Private profits mean ‘robbing one’s 
neighbor,’ as another advertisement in the Mid- 
land Cooperator reads. Profits mean exploita- 
tion of one another, and there will be no ‘Peace 
on Earth’ until there are ‘No Profits to Any.’ ” 

The cooperative movement is sponsored and 
encouraged by both Federal and State govern- 

*From a letter written by Mr. Douglass to the editor of the 


“Ledger-Dispatch,” Norfolk, Va. and published in their July 
23rd issue. 


ments and their agencies. The Secretary of 
Agriculture of the United States in a press 
release on April 25th, made the broad state- 
ment, “the cooperative way of doing things is 
peculiarly appropriate for the United States.” 
This statement was made before the Senate 
agricultural subcommittee, considering author- 
izing the creation of a division of cooperatives 
in the Agriculture Department “to help pro- 
mote the cooperative marketing and buying 
movement among farmers.” It evidently was 
intended to concentrate all help in that division, 
because there is already much help from 
various government agencies. 

There is, within the Federal Government, a 
bank that finances cooperatives with public 
funds at extremely low rates of interest. Mr. 
F. B. Bomberger, president of the Baltimore 
Bank for Cooperatives, delivered an address 
in which he supported this movement, and in 
which he said. “Cooperation—the mere act of 
cooperating—is a privilege. It is a privilege for 
a number of individual farmers, or others, to 
use the corporate form of organization in order 
to escape the individual liability inherent in 
partnership action. It is a _ privilege for 
farmers’ cooperatives to be exempted from in- 
come and certain business taxes. It is a special 
privilege provided by the Clayton amendment 
to the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, and the Cap- 
per-Volstead Act, for such cooperatives and 
the members thereof to be exempted from 
liability as illegal combinations on conspiracies 
in restraint of trade. It is a privilege for agri- 
culture cooperatives to be able to enjoy and 
benefit by the special educational research, and 
financial services provided by Federal and State 
governmental agencies.” 

Bulletin No. 598 of the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics is entitled “Organization and 


’ Management of Consumers Cooperative Asso- 


ciations and Clubs.” It says: “The average 
working man who thinks of joining a coopera- 
tive thinks of only a saving’ for himself the 
retailer’s small net profit. He does not take 
due account of the fact that retail cooperative 
societies unite to form wholesales, and that 
these wholesales go into manufacturing and the 
production of raw materials, and that the great 
cooperative movement of the world is moving 
on to put into the pockets of the consumers 
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that vast fund known as the ‘profits of the 
business.’ ” 

This cooperative movement exists in the 
form of farmer cooperatives, as well as con- 
sumer cooperatives. In the case of farmer 
cooperatives the greater strides have been 
made in the manufacturing and purchasing 
and the dealing in of various supplies required 
by the farmer, which he would normally buy 
from private manufacturers and dealers, rather 
than in connection with marketing of the 
farmers’ products. There are a few coopera- 
tives which function in the capacity of market- 
ing the farmers’ products and there are many 
who hold the view that there is a definite place 
in our economic life for these, because it af- 
fords farmers an opportunity to group together 
and improve the quality of the product they 
produce and in many ways to sell their product 
in a somewhat more businesslike way than if 
they operated individually. In some instances 
I am inclined to think there may be a place 
in the picture for this type of combination. 
There is a big difference, however, between 
this latter type of setup and others which have 
for their purpose the total elimination of pri- 
vate profit. 

If the majority of the people of this country 
want to turn socialistic and eliminate private 
profit, then I say that is their privilege. I, 
personally, believe in our system of private 
enterprise and private profit. I think it is 
responsible in part, at least, for the great prog- 
ress this country has made and for its un- 
questionably higher standard of living than 
that which exists in any other part of the 
world. 

The real big quarrel which private enter- 
prise has with the cooperatives is’ that these 
peop'e who form cooperatives and who do their 
business through them are not contributing 
equally in taxes. The question has been im- 
portant heretofore, but it is particularly perti- 
nent at this time since the taxes of private 
enterprise are being increased and since there 
is every evidence they must be raised higher 
than at present. Every reasonable man accepts 
this increase in taxes willingly and gladly in 
order that we may prepare to defend ourselves 
against all outside threats, but are we not also 
interested in defending ourselves against any 
movement which may tend to change the 
traditional American system? Is not this thing 
about which I am writing a threat to some of 
the things we are attempting to protect? Is it 
not a boring from within? 

As these co-ops pay no taxes (Ff am refer- 
ring to Federal and State income taxes, to 


which they are completely exempt, and, I 
believe, certain other taxes also), it gives them 
a decided advantage over private enterprise. 
As this advantage attracts more volume of 
business to them, it means private enterprise 
must be taxed heavier and heavier on a con- 
stantly decreasing volume of business. How 
in the world would our State and Federal 
governments be supported if all business were 
done through cooperatives and they continued 
to be exempt from taxation? 

These tax exemptions free the co-ops from 
a major item of expense, which private enter- 
prise has to pay. 

The cooperative has all the benefit of gov- 
ernment that are given to others. If it has 
a fire, the same fire department comes to its 
rescue. The same police protection is afforded 
it as that which others get. The same sanitary, 
educational and every other governmental serv- 
ice is available to it and its members that others 
have. Why then should it not pay its fair share 
of the tax burden, which is necessary to sup- 
port these essential functions of government? 
Through tax exemption it is the weapon with 
which to destroy everyone else’s business. 

I, personally, do not think there can be any 
compromise between those who believe the 
traditional American way of doing business is 
sound and should be continued. and the forces 
which foster and are engaged in spreading the 
amazing doctrine that “profits mean exploita- 
tion of one another and there will be no ‘peace 
on earth’ until there are ‘no profits to any.’ ” 

This challenge is not to industry alone—it 
is directed to everyone who is engaged in any 
form of human endeavor in the hope of ob- 
taining a reasonable return upon his invest- 
ment of capital or labor. 


C. C. SMITH TO RETIRE ON SEPT. Ist 


The Potash Company of America has an- 
nounced that on September Ist, C. C. Smith will 
retire from the office of Vice-President in 
charge of sales, a position which he has held 
since 1934. Mr. Smith will continue with the 
company in the capacity of sales advisor, and 
will remain in touch with his many friends in 
the fertilizer industry. 

Mr. Smith started his career in the fertilizer 
industry with the Armour organization, being 
salesman and manager from 1900 to 1909. He 
was general manager of the German Potash 
Syndicate from 1909 to 1918 and again from 
1921 to 1933, when he resigned to head the 
sales department of the Potash Company of 
America. 
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Truth in Advertising 


A recent release of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission announces a stipulation with a producer 
of basic slag whereby certain representations 
for this material are to be discontinued. 


The respondent agreed to desist from claims 
that its basic slag is always as good as super- 
phosphate and frequently better ; serves as well 
as acid phosphate for fertilizing purposes, or 
that its lime content makes it superior to super- 
phosphate for winter legumes or other products. 
The respondent further agreed to cease imply- 
ing that quotations from scientific authorities on 
basic slag are applicable to its basic slag product 
when such comments are in fact based upon 
other products. 


Further representations or implications which 
the respondent agreed to discontinue are that 
lime makes available the potash in the soil ; that 
the physical quality of all soil is improved by 
the application of lime; that magnesium oxide 
is lime or a form of lime ; that manganese oxide 
changes crude forms of plant food into simpler 
and more usable forms; that a sufficient quan- 
tity of manganese is not usually present in all 
soils for any purpose for which that element 
is required, or that so “powerful” is the action 
of the manganese content of basic slag that it 
may properly be called a “chemical plow.” 

The work of the National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion through its Soil Improvement Committees 
and the educational efforts of the national and 
state agricultural departments have almost en- 
tirely removed from fertilizer advertising the 
ballyhoo of the early days, when exaggerated 
claims were considered necessary in any piece of 
literature. In fact, in the minds of many 
farmers, fertilizer came to be classed in the 
same category with circus posters and “patent 
It is fortunate that the 
industry early in its history dropped this 
exaggerated form of selling its wares. The 
scientific presentation of the value of fertilizer 
will always be the best method of increasing its 


medicine” testimonials. 


use. 
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POTASH DELIVERIES DURING FIRST 
HALF OF 1940 


The American Potash Institute, Inc., an- 
nounces that deliveries of agricultural potash 
by its Member Companies within the continental 
United States, Canada, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 
Hawaii during the second quarter of the 
calendar year, 1940, amounted to 31,584 tons 
of actual K,O, equivalent to 52,972 tons of 
potash salts. Constituting this total were 49,- 
466 tons of muriate, 263 tons of manure salts, 
and 3,243 tons of sulphate. In addition, de- 
liveries for chemical uses amounted to 15,384 
tons of salts equivalent to 9,538 tons of KsO. 
These figures include salts of domestic origin 
only. Based on import records of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce potash im- 
ports in the form of chloride and sulphate salts 
during the second quarter amounted to approxi- 
mately 29,133 short tons K,O. 

In terms of regional consignments, the total 
of 23,850 tons K2O delivered within the con- 
tinental United States was shipped as follows: 
Northeastern and Mid-Atlantic States, 5,415 
tons; Southern States (including Virginia) 
8.080 tons; Midwestern States 9,689 tons ; and 
West Coast States 666 tons. The balance of 
7,734 tons KO was delivered to Canada, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico and Wawaii. 

For the first half of 1940 deliveries of agri- 


cultural K2z0 amounted to 102,046 tons, equi- 
valent to 175,903 tons of potash salts, consisting 
of 162,023 tons muriate; 4,124 tons manure 


salts; and 9,756 tons sulphate. Regional dis- 
tribution on a KsO basis was as follows: North- 
eastern and Mid-Atlantic States, 18,505 tons; 
Southern States (Virginia included) 42,665 
tons; Midwestern States, 22,769 tons; West 
Coast States 2,998 tons; the remainder, 15,109 
tons KO was delivered to Canada, Puerto Rico, 
and Hawaii. In addition, deliveries for chemi- 
cal uses amounted to 29,013 tons of salts equi- 
valent to 17,988 tons of K2O. Imports of 
chloride and sulphate salts during the first half 
amounted to approximately 90,500 short tons 
of K,0. 


PETITT APPOINTED SALES HEAD OF 
POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 


The sales department of Potash Company 
of America will be under the direction of 
George E. Petitt, beginning on September Ist. 
On that date he will assume the position of 
Vice-President in charge of sales, succeeding 
C. C. Smith, who is retiring. 

Mr. Petitt has been associated with the fer- 
tilizer industry for many years, having been 
general superintendent of the Armour plant 


at Cartaret, N. J., and, from 1928 to 1934, 
superintendent of all the. Armour plants 
throughout the country. He was associated 
with the Potash Company of America from 
1934 to 1936 when he left to become first 
vice-president of the Chilean Nitrate Sales 
Corporation. 


GERMAN NITROGENOUS FERTILIZER 
CONSUMPTION REGULATED 


Consumption of nitrogenous fertilizers in 
Germany (old Reich) for 1940-41 will be 
restricted to 85 per cent of the quota base year 
1938-39, when a total of 718,000 metric tons 
N was consumed. Consumption for 1940-41 
will, therefore, presumably not exceed around 
610,000 metric tons. Larger quotas, of 115 
and 100 per cent of 1939-40, have been estab- 
lished for Austria and Sudetenland, having in 
view the low level of consumption in those 
areas heretofore compared with the Old Reich. 

It has been found necessary to restrict 
national consumption of fertilizer nitrogen, 
notwithstanding Germany’s large nitrogen pro- 
ductive capacity, which has been further en- 
larged by acquisition of large plants in Western 
Poland and Norway, owing to greatly expanded 
requirements of technical nitrogen for military 
operations. 

It is believed that the consumption quotas 
established for 1940-41 will meet Germany’s 
minimum agricultural needs and it is pointed 
out that these quotas represent a marked gain 
over Germany’s consumption of nitrogenous 
fertilizer as compared with 1932-33, amounting 
to 335,000 metric tons N. 

A drastic reduction in consumption of phos- 
phate fertilizers has been found necessary and 
the consumption quota for 1940-41 is restricted 
to only around 346,000 metric tons P205, com- 
pared with 749,000 tons in 1938-39. This sharp 
reduction has been necessitated by the foreign 
origin of Germany’s supply of phosphate rock 
and other crude phosphates and severe curtail- 
ment of imports caused by the Allied blockade. 

Consumption of potassium fertilizers will 
continue unrestricted having in view Germany’s 
abundant resources. However, despite these ex- 
tensive resources, German potash producers 
were handicapped in supplying all of the 
national requirements in 1939-40 owing to 
shortages of fuel, rolling stock and labor, 
coupled with necessity of maintaining exports 
at maximum possible levels as a means of con- 
tributing to paying for Germany’s imports of 
indispensable raw materials and foodstuffs. 
American Consulate General, Frankfort-on- 
Main. 
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CHILEAN NITRATE APPOINTS MYERS 
SALES VICE-PRESIDENT 


Nelson Myers, manager of the Columbia, 
S. C., office of the Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corporation has resigned that position and will 
become first vice-president of the Chilean Ni- 
trate Sales Corporation on September Ist. He 
will succeed George E. Petitt. who has re- 
signed to become vice-president in charge of 
sales for the Potash Company of America. 

Mr. Myers began his career in the industry 
with the Armour Fertilizer Works. He worked 
in its Nashville, Tenn., and Columbia, S. C., 
offices for about five years and then was named 
to the sales staff of the main office. In 1934 
he joined the Virginia-Carolina organization, 
assigned to the Greensboro, N. C., office. He 
became assistant to the sales manager at the 
main branch one year later. He was named 
to his present position at Columbia in 1938. 


PUERTO RICAN FERTILIZER SALES 
INCREASE 

Puerto Rico’s purchases of fertilizers from 
continental United States set a new high record 
during the fiscal year just ended, totalling 123,- 
100 tons, or 112 per cent more than in the pre- 
ceding year, according to a statement by the 
Puerto Rican Trade Council. The previous 
high record was set in 1937 when shipments 
reached 120,800 tons. 

The value of the fertilizer sales to the terri- 


tory was $3,340,000, an increase of 151 per . 


cent over the year before. Ammonium sulphate 
shipments, totalling 75,020 tons, were 156 per 
cent greater, while sales of superphosphate were 
17 per cent higher, amounting to 18,200 tons. 
The demand for fertilizers in Puerto Rico 
picked up sharply following the four-month 
suspension of sugar quotas last fall, when there 


was prospect of unrestricted sugar production 
during the coming years. Although quotas 
subsequently were restored, the territory was 
permitted to harvest a normal carryover of 
sugar during the 1940 season. Total sugar pro- 
duction was 1,019,000 tons for the year, as com- 
pared with an estimated 870,000 tons during 
1941 under the terms of proposed sugar 
legislation. 

Sales of all goods to Puerto Rico during the 
fiscal year were valued at $100,500,000, also the 
largest on record, an increase of 33 per cent as 
compared with 1938-39. 


“ADVERTISING AS A CAREER” 


For all ambitious people interested in increas- 
ing their efficiency in marketing in its various 
fields, a new and remarkable Vocational Guide 
has just been published. Because it is keyed 
to the idea of helping people make more money, 
over 6,000 copies have been distributed in a 
few months. 

This book is called: “Advertising As A 
Career,” by Mark O’Dea and 65 leading author- 
ities in business and universities. While it is 
especially focused on advertising as a form of 
selling, it covers a wide range of merchandis- 
ing, being 65,000 words, condensed into 128 
pages. It is widely acclaimed as the most 
authoritative, comprehensive book ever pub- 
lished in this field . . . compact, well-organized, 
up-to-the-minute. 

“Advertising As A Career” is distributed by 
the author as a private, non-profit contribution 
to Vocational Guidance, his favored interest in 
education. This book may be had at cost of 
printing and postage. For a complete circular 
describing “Advertising AS A Career” one may 
write to Mark O’Dea, 400 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
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NEW YORK 


Sulphate of Ammonia and Muriate of Potash Difficult to Obtain for Export. 
New Nitrate of Soda Prices Awaited. 


Exclusive Correspondence to “The American Fertilizer.” 


New York, July 30, 1940. 

It is becoming more and more difficult to ob- 
tain sulphate of ammonia for export with some 
demand continuing, and prices for such quanti- 
ties as are obtainable for export continue to 
increase. 

There is also demand for muriate of potash 
for export but most of the sellers who have 
been willing to offer this material for export 
have withdrawn all offerings and at the present 
time it is most difficult to obtain any quotation 
for export. 

Regarding nitrate of soda, up to noon July 
30th, no prices have been issued for August or 
later delivery but it is expected that such new 
prices will be avajlable shortly. 


Castor Pomace 


Domestic material can be bought at about 
$14.50 per ton. No prices are available for im- 


ported material. 
Fish Scrap 


Sales were made at $3.35 ($4.07 per unit N) 
and 10 cents but available supplies are still 
scarce. 


Dried Blood 


There is no demand and no change in the 
market. South American is quoted at $2.35 
($2.8514 per unit N) and domestic offered at 
$2.25 ($2.73% per unit N). 


Sulphate of Ammonia 


Price for domestic consumption is $28.00 but 
in many cases buyers are finding it difficult to 
obtain material for delivery to points where 
required. 


Potash 


There is no change in the price of 53% cents 
per unit K,O, less 12 per cent, but it is evident 
that domestic suppliers are allocating tonnage 
and probably in most cases domestic fertilizer 
manufacturers have very little, if any, material 
for resale for export. 


Superphosphate 


The market is unchanged and firm at $8.50 
per ton for run-of-pile material. 


ATLANTA 


Materials Market Waiting on War Developments. 
Sulphate of Ammonia Scarce. Shortage 
of South American Organics. 


Exclusive Correspondence to “The American Fertilizer.” 


ATLANTA, July 30, 1940. 


There are very few radical price changes 
to report in the fertilizer materials market due 
to the fact that business generally is marking 
time and awaiting the outcome of international 
developments. If the war in Europe continues, 
it will inevitably mean that this country will be 
called on to supply a large part of the ma- 
terials that have heretofore come from Eu- 
rope; inquiries at present are plentiful but 
actual bookings are limited except for nearby 
delivery. 

Sulphate of ammonia seems to be pretty 
well sold up, with the producers giving pref- 
erence to specific monthly deliveries where a 
premium is to be had. It is now difficult, if 
not impossible, to book ten months’ contracts. 

It is reported that, due to the European 
blockade, the slaughtering in South America 
has been decreased about 50 per cent which 
will mean a material reduction in the supply 
of blood, tankage, bone meal, etc. Great Britain 
has been a buyer in that market recently and 
prices are somewhat firmer. 

The current markets are as follows: 

Blood.—Imported, $2.50 ($3.04 per unit N). 

Tankage.—$2.60 ($3.16 per unit N) and 
10 cents. 

Fish Scrap—Menhaden Chesapeake Bay 
material available at $3.25 ($3.95 per unit N) 
and 10 cents subject to production, buyers 
bags. 
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KNOW .-.-.-- 
-- TO A CERTAINTY 


the number of pounds of raw material for a desired per cent. of plant 
food in a ton of mixed goods—or find what per cent. of a certain plant 
food in a ton of fertilizer produced by a specific quantity of raw materials. 





No mathematical calculations are necessary. You can find the figures 
in a few seconds with the aid of 


Adams’ Improved 
Pocket Formula Rule 


A Great Convenience for the Manu- 
facturer of High Analysis Goods 


COC 
To make clearer its use, answers to such problems as the following 
can be quickly obtained: 


How much sulphate of ammonia, containing 20 per cent. of nitrogen, 
would be needed to give 414 per cent. nitrogen in the finished product? 


Seven hundred and fifty pounds of tankage, containing 8 per cent. 
phosphoric acid are being used in a mixture. What per cent. of phos- 
phoric acid will this supply in the finished goods? 


Should the Adams’ Formula Rule become soiled from handling, it 
may be readily cleaned with a damp cloth. 


PRICE 
$1.00 Ware Bros. Company 


TO BE SENT a 
WITH ORDER. Sole Distributors 


ge ee 1330 Vine Street :: PHILADELPHIA 
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Acidulated Fish—Nothing offered. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Unchanged. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—As per above 

Cottonseed Meal_—Firmer, September/Oc- 
tober $22.00 to $22.50, basis f.o.b. Memphis. 

Steam Bone Meal.—3 and 50 per cent, 
$31.00. 

Raw Bone Meal—4¥% and 45 per cents 
$31.50. 


BALTIMORE 


Little Activity in Materials Market. Sulphate of 
Ammonia and Potash Relatively Scarce. 
Feed Market Dull. 


Exclusive Correspondence to “The American Fertilizer.” 


BatrmorE, July 30, 1940. 

There is very little activity in the market on 
fertilizer materials at the present time, although 
it is understood some of the manufacturers 
have been experiencing difficulty in booking for 
their full requirements of sulphate of ammonia 
and potash. 

Ammoniates.—South American ground dried 
blood is still obtainable around $2.75 to $2.80 
per unit of Nitrogen. The market on domestic 
tankage is around the same levels, and we are 
now going into the dull consuming period of 
the feeding business, there is comparatively 
little interest being shown in organic ammoni- 
ates at the present time for feeding purposes. 

Nitrogenous Material_—Buying is practically 
at a standstill, and the nominal market continues 
unchanged at $2.55 to $2.65 per unit of nitrogen 
for domestic goods. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The situation on this 
material is tightening up right along, and while 
first hands have not made any change in their 
schedule, it is impossible to purchase any ton- 
nage, as some of the buyers who have not yet 


fully covered for their requirements are mark- 
ing time in the hope that European war condi- 
tions may ease up the demand for sulphate, and 
leave a larger tonnage available for domestic 
consumption. 

Nitrate of Soda.—lIt is anticipated that im- 
porters as well as domestic producers will short- 

“ly name prices on bagged nitrate, and as bur- 
lap is ruling somewhat higher than last year, 
the trade is anticipating slightly higher prices 
for the coming season. The market for bulk 
material remains unchanged at $27.00 per ton 
of 2,000 Ib., ex-warehouse ports. 

Fish Scrap.—Small sales have been reported 
at the equivalent of $4.07 per unit of nitrogen, 
but as this price is so much higher than other 
feeding materials, buying interest is at a 
minimum. 

Superphosphate—The market remains un- 
changed at $8.00 per ton of 2,000 Ib., basis 16 
per cent, for run-of-pile, and $8.50 for flat 16 
per cent grade, both in bulk, f.o.b. sellers’ 
works, Baltimore. 

Bone Meal.—There is very little interest 
being shown in either raw or steamed bone meal 
on account of comparatively high prices pre- 
vailing. Domestic 3 and 50 per cent steamed 
bone meal ranges from $32.00 to $34.00 per 
ton of 2,000 Ib., while 414 and 50 per cent raw 

, bone is quoted at $31.50 to $32.00 per ton, c.i.f. 
Baltimore. 

Potash.—It is understood that importers have 
now disposed of their warehouse stocks, and 
some of the manufacturers have not been able 
to fully cover for their wants. Domestic pro- 
ducers are going very slowly in booking addi- 
tional business, but should they be able to in- 
crease production by spring and supply a larger 
per centage of domestic requirements, manu- 
facturers will not be able to secure the benefit 
of early buying discounts. Some of the manu- 
facturers are beginning to show concern over 
this situation. 





Manufacturers’ 
Sales Agents 


Ammonia Liquor 








fr DOMESTIC 
Sulphate of Ammonia 


HYDROCARBON PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Anhydrous Ammonia 
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aren nail 


NATURAL 


Chilean 


Nitrate of Soda 
old Style and Champion 





Both Guaranteed 


16% NITROGEN 








Valuable not only as a source 
of nitrogen, but also to help 
maintain the supply of other 
plant food elements naturally 


blended with it. 


Natural Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
is the only natural nitrate in the 
world. It’s always reliable. 


. what easier. 


~ for $2.50 ($3.04 per unit N) and 50 cents at 





CHILEAN NITRATE 
Sales Corporation 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


RALEIGH, N.C. ATLANTA, GA. JACKSON, MISS. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. COLUMBIA, S.C. 


SHREVEPORT. LA. LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 





Bags.—The burlap market is ruling slightly 
easier than prevailed two weeks ago, and the 
present price of plain, new, 10-0z. bags, basis 
40 cut 54 in., is about $109.00 per thousand, 
delivered Baltimore, for fall and spring ship- 
ment. 


WILMINGTON 


Fish Catch Improves but Producers Behind in De- 
liveries. Some Activity in Cottonseed Meal. 
Hot Weather Aids Cotton Crop. 


Exclusive Correspondence to “The American Fertilizer.” 


WILMINGTON, July 29, 1940. 


Little activity is noted in the fertilizer mate- 
rials market here. The catch of menhaden fish 
has improved and the movement of contract de- 
liveries is progressing. However, the producers 
are yet far behind in their deliveries and few 
are anxious sellers yet. The market is some- 
Acidulated scrap can be bought 


Carolina points but Florida producers continue 
to ask $3.00 ($3.64%4 per unit N) and 50 cents. 
Dried scrap is quoted at from $42.00 to $44.00 
per ton at North Carolina plants. 

Some interest is being shown in cottonseed 
meal, but it is not buying interest. Many of the 


> buyers who have carry-over stocks seem to be- 
_lieve they should sell these stocks and buy from 


the new crop later in the fall. However, ab- 
sence of buyers makes their position a little 


: difficult. 


The extremely hot wave has done some dam- 
age to the tobacco crop but cotton has thrived on 
it and reports indicate one of the best cotton 


crops in years. 


CHICAGO 


Fertilizer Organic Market Quiet. Sellers Maintaining 
Prices. Feed Material Prices Advance. 


Exclusive Correspondence to “The American Fertilizer.” 


Cuicaco, July 29, 1940. 


Not much action is noted in the organic 
market. Some bids for fall and later deliveries 
have again been made but, being below sellers’ 
views, no actual trades of consequence can be 
reported. Sellers seem determined, at this time, 
to hold out for a market in keeping with their 
ideas of value. 

Increased inquiry for steamed bone meal is 
current, but sales are limited to the light 
offerings. 

The materials in the feed market have ex- 
perienced a decided advance, owing to a further 
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NO FAMINE HERE! 


.. THANKS TO POTASH FROM NEW MEXICO 


INTER wheat to be profit- 

able must be well fed. 
Starved soils mean famine 
crops. It is estimated that a 
good acre yield of wheat re- 
moves 100 pounds of essential 
plant foods from the soil. 
Keeping wheat lands fertile 
means the adequate use of the 
right grade of complete fertil- 
izer compounded to fit local 
conditions of soil and climate. 





Potash develops larger heads, 
plumps out kernels, and makes 
heavier grains. - - helps the 
production of quality and 
quantity Crops: 

Sunshine State Potash is 
highly regarded by all fertilizer 
producers because they can de- 
pend upon its uniform analysis 
_,. careful sizing that means 
easy handling, blending - - - 
nation-wide delivery system. 


HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 
62/63% K20 
Also 50% K20 Grade 
MANURE SALTS 
Approximately 30% K20 


REG. U. S- PAT. OFF. 
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UNITED STA 
TES POTASH COMPANY, INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y 
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increase in the lists for digester tankage and 
meat scraps. 

Nomina! prices are as follows: high grade 
ground fertilizer tankage, $2.00 to $2.25 ($2.43 
to $2.73% per unit N) and 10 cents; standard 
grades crushed feeding tankage, $2.60 to $2.75 


($3.16 to $3.3414 per unit N) and 10 cent 


blood, $2.60 to $2.65 ($3.16 to $3.22 per unit 


TENNESSEE PHOSPHATE 


New Phosphorus Furnaces Under Construction Will 
Greatly Increase Capacity. New TVA 
Furnace Expected. 

Exclusive Correspondence to “The American Fertilizer.” 


CotuMBIA, TENN., July 29, 1940. 
Following closely on the recent press reports 


N) ; dry rendered tankage, 60 to 62% cents per #: that Monsanto was soon to start the erection of 


unit of protein, Chicago basis. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Materials Market Dull. New Prices of Bagged Nitralag® 
of Soda Awaited with Interest. PF 


Exclusive Correspondence to “The American Fertilizer.” 


PHILADELPHIA, July 31, 1940. 

The fertilizer materials market remains dull. 
Interest seems to center on bagged nitrate of 
soda prices for the coming year. While the 
bulk price remains the same, it is rumoredy 
that bagged goods may be increased, due to 
the higher cost of bags. Organics remain 
about the same with little demand. 

Nitrate of Soda—Deliveries on extended 
contracts fair. Trade awaits new bagged price 
for coming season. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Very firm. Export 
demand seems heavier. 

Dried Blood—No particular interest being 
shown by buyers. Nominal price, $2.30 to 
$2.35 ($2.79% to $2.85%4 per unit N). 

Tankage.—Quiet. Material being offered at 
$2.25 ($2.731%4 per unit N) and 10 cents. 

Bone Meal.—Firm. 1 and 65 per cent about 
$34.00 to $35.00; 3 and 50 per cent at $32.50, 
to $33.00; 4% and 45 per cent about $34.00 to 
$35.00. 

Superphosphate.—Steady. $8.00 per ton for 
run-of-pile ; $8.50 for 16 per cent. 


-isting furnaces, 


another phosphorus furnace at its plant near 
Columbia, comes the report of actual start of 
construction. The new furnace, however, in- 
stead of being equal in capacity to all three ex- 
thus increasing productive 
capacity for elemental phosphorus 100 per cent, 
will be fifty per cent larger than one of the old 
ones, increasing the total capacity 50 per cent. 
The construction work has gotten well under 
way for this enlargement, and operation is ex- 
pected early in January. 

During the past week the Victor Chemical 
Works began construction of a fourth furnace 
at their Mt. Pleasant plant, said to be of the 
same size as the existing ones. This addition 
will be ready for operation January 1, 1941. 

Thus the total productive capacity of ele- 
mental phosphorus in this county will be in- 
creased over 42 per cent. 

TVA has finally registered deed showing pur- 
chase of the tract of land north of Duck River 
and east of the L. & N. R.R. at Godwin, Tenn.. 
north of Columbia and a few miles south of 
their large sub-station at Kraus’ Crossing, 
where rumor has predicted for a year or two 
that their blast furnace plant to produce phos- 
phorus for manufacturing calcium metaphos- 
phate by TVA would be located. The site is 


fairly centrally located for handling phosphate 


ores from the various TVA owned or operated 
properties in Estes and Roberts Bend of Duck 
River, Knob Creek and Godwin areas, Bear 
Creek area in Maury County, and the Franklin 
and West Harpeth areas of Williamson County, 





— 


MAGNESIUM LIMESTONE 


Trade Mark Registered 


“It’s a Dolomite” 


American Limestone Company 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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A 
Complete 
Service 


HE strategic factory locations of the 

American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 
listed below. 


We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Dical- 
cium Phosphate, Monocalcium Phos- 
phate, Gelatin, Glue, Ground Lime- 
stone, Crushed Stone, Agricultural In- 
secticides (including Pyrox, Arsenate 
of Lead, ys —, ray hag 
sodium and Disodium Phosphate, Phos- 
phorus, Phosphoric Acid, Sulphuric FACTORIES 
Acid, Salt Cake; and we are importers Alexandria, Va. Detroit, Mich. Pierce, Fla. 


and/or dealers in Nitrate of Soda, eR Md. — Ecst Py Ga. Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
: uffalo, N. Y. East St. Louis, Ill. Presque Isle, Me. 
Cyanamid, Potash Salts, Sul phate of Carteret, N. J. Greensboro, N.C. Savannah, Ga. 


Ammonia, Raw Bone Meal, Steamed  Cayce,$.C. Henderson, N.C. _Searsport, Maine 
Bone Meal, Sheep and Goat Manure, Chambly Canton, Montgomery, Ala. South Amboy, N. J. 


‘ a: ° Quebec, Can. Norfolk, Va. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Fish, Blood and Tin-Tetrachloride. We Charleston, S.C. No. Weymouth, Mass. West Haven, Conn. 


mine and sell all grades of Florida Cincinnati, Ohio Pensacola, Fla. Wilmington, N. C. 
Pebble Phosphate Rock. Cleveland, Ohio Havana, Cuba 





The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York City 


SALES OFFICES 


Alexandria, Va. Columbia, S. C. Laurel, Miss. Pierce, Fla. 
Baltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. Montgomery, Ala. Port Ho e, * 
Buffalo, N. Y. East Point, Ga. Montreal, “eee Can. Savannah, 

Carteret, N. J. East St. Louis, lil. New York, N. Y. Spartanbur 
Charleston, S. C. Greensboro, N.C. Norfolk, Va. St. Paul, aS. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Henderson, N.C. No. Weymouth, Mass. Wilmington N.C. 
Cleveland, Ohio Houlton, Me. Pensacola, Fla. _ Havana, Cuba 
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while railroad transportation is reasonably close 
for their Davidson and Sumner Co. property. 

Activities of the large furnace operators have 
called to mind the story of the two Dutch bakers 
whose places of business were on opposite sides 
of the same street, and who indulged in great 
rivalry as to plant extensions, larger sized 
loaves of bread, lower priced loaves, etc. 
Finally one of them died and a provision in his 
will resulted in the erection of a large monu- 
ment alongside his bakery, bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “Here I lie, snug as a bug ina rug.” This 
seemed to be an absolute quietus on the com- 
petitive race, but before long the survivor 


erected a larger size monument by his shop. 


with the inscription, “Here I will lie, much 
snugger than the other bugger.” 

At any rate the competition of the Govern- 
ment agency and the two private concerns has 
been highly appreciated by the citizens of 
Maury County and the representatives of all 
three organizations are personae gratae with 
every one in the County and are all most active 
and highly considered members of _ the 
community. 

The past week has awakened this area from 
its dream of becoming a summer resort rivalling 
the Canadian woods, with temperatures rang- 
ing constantly in the high nineties and the corn 
and tobacco suffering enormously, as well-as 
the citizenry and the livestock. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements for sale of plants, machinery, etc., 
and for help and employment, in this column, same 
type as now used, 60 cents per line, each insertion. 








FOR SALE 





HEW Electric Shovel, cheap, fair condition. Ad- 
dress “Fertilizer Shovel,” care THE AMERICAN 
Fertilizer, Philadelphia. 


A CENTURY OF PLANT FOOD PROGRESS 


(Continued from page 9) 


perfected its processes and has continued in 
successful operation. 

Potash mineral deposits were discovered in 
the Permian Basin of New Mexico, in 1921. 
Workable deposits were found at Carlsbad, 
New Mexico, about 1926. Mining began in 
1931-32, and new processes for concentration 
of the potash content of the ore were installed 
by the United States Potash Company and the 
Potash Company of America, each resorting to 
different methods of refining. 

The first three American producers men- 
tioned above produce approximately two-thirds 
of our potash needs. A third producer in the 
Carlsbad area is the Union Potash and Chemi- 
cal Company which expects to be in production 
this fall. From a beginning of 1,090 tons of 
production in 1915, output increased to approxi- 
mately 317,000 tons of KsO in 1938. 


Superphosphate Progress 


First made in 1842-43, in less than 100 years, 
world production of superphosphate reached 
a total of 17,180,000 short tons, basis 16 per 
cent, in 1937. That same year the United 
States production reached 4,800,000 tons. The 
1939 production however decreased somewhat in 
the United States totaling only 4,175,000 tons. 
These figures include both normal superphos- 
phate and concentrated superphosphate. This 
tonnage was produced in 191 plants as to the 
.normal grades and 8 plants including TVA as 
to concentrated superphosphate. The capacity 
of existing plants to produce normal superphos- 
phate is more than twice the amount ever used 


se in any year up to 1937. 


The production of concentrated superphos- 
phate has been greatly stimulated the last two or 
three years by the program of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration which includes the 
distribution of superphosphate as grants-in-aid 











BALTIMORE CHICAGO 





NITROGANIC TANKAGE 


Let us tell you about this new fertilizer material. We solicit inquiries. 


H. J. BAKER & BRO. 


271 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 


SAVANNAH TAMPA 
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DEPENDABLE! 


@ Large stocks of seasoned materials, avail- 
able for prompt shipment keyed to your 
needs. 

@ Dependable analysis—and every shipment 
reaches you in good mechanical condition. 
Write or wire us your next order for 


These Screens are No Sissies TRIPLE 
eIn Florida at a big phosphate recovery plant where hard S U ? ie R P 4 q 5 p “ AT i 


screening jobs are plentiful, Link-Belt vibrating screens (illus- 


e e 
trated), are giving outstanding results in dewatering and sizing 46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 
pebble phosphate. They have proved their ability to give 
trouble-free service. % 

Whether your screening job is complex or simple, be sure 
tocall in Link-Belt. Years of screening experience and engineer- We also manufacture 


ing counsel assure successful installations. Write today for 
complete literature on Link-Belt screens. HIGH-GRADE SUP ERP HOSP HATE 
LINK-BELT COMPANY — Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Toronto, Se - 
Baltimore. Other offices and warehouses located in U. S. Phosphoric Products Corporation 
principal cities. 81898 Tampa, Florida 
Sales Agents: 
a New York Offices: Bradley & Baker 
61 Broadway A 155 East 44th St. 


New York, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 


] 7 BY CREED. Ay A Mark of LEX Reliability 











SPECIFY 
THREE ELEPHANT 


7m BORAX -» 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. REG, U.5. PAT. OFF. 


- - « « WHEN BORON IS NEEDED TO CORRECT A DE- 
FICIENCY OF THIS IMPORTANT SECONDARY ELEMENT 


Agricultural authorities have shown that a lack of Boron in the soil 
can result in deficiency diseases which seriously impair the yield 
and quality of crops. 


When Boron deficiencies are found, follow the recommendations of 
local County Agents or State Experiment Stations. 


Information and references available on request. | 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Pioneer Producers of Muriate of Potash in America 
See Page 4 
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in lieu of cash payments earned through com- 
pliance with the provisions of the soil conserva- 
tion program. They so distribute all the sur- 
plus production of Tennessee Valley Authority 
and other tonnage purchased from commer- 
cial manufacturers. It is expected that between 
160,000 and 175,000 tons of concentrated super- 
phosphate will be distributed by AAA in_its 
1940 program. In addition they will distribute 
a very considerable tonnage of normal super- 
phosphate. 

Domestic capacity to produce concentrated 
superphosphate up to a year or so ago has al- 
ways exceeded the demand. The agricultural 
program has changed the situation. However, 
when our last survey was made in 1937, private 
capacity to produce the concentrated material 
was approximately 213,000 tons. There has 
been some increase but its extent has not been 
determined. In addition, in 1939 TVA pro- 
duced 68,926 tons, of which 50,671 tons were 
sold to the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration and 18,255 tons used in the TVA’s own 
distribution, chiefly in the Tennessee Valley 
States. The balance of the AAA distribution 
was obtained from private industry. 


Raw Rock Phosphate 


Use of raw rock phosphate is confined to the 
United States and here to a few areas. Foreign 
countries use negligible amounts ; in fact some 
countries prohibit its sale, because of the un- 
available form of its PoOs. 

It is estimated that approximately 60,000 
tons of ground raw rock phosphate are applied 
direct each year, largely in the states of Illinois 
and Florida. 

Basic Slag 


Basic slag is used only slightly in the United 
States, 1937 consumption being about 36,000 
total tons. All of this was produced in the 
Birmingham, Alabama, area. It contained only 
about 8 per cent of total P2O;, while European 
slag contains about 17 per cent. 


Minor Plant Foods 


Discoveries calling for the use of minor plant 
foods have waited for deficiencies of them to 
appear in our crop lands. Real recognition of 
the need and importance of them has developed 
gradually, but for the most part during the 
past 20 years. 

With the exception of the three primary 
plant foods, nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash, most agricultural soils originally con- 
tained a sufficient amount of the other mineral 
plant foods to supply the needs of crops. Many 


soils still contain an adequate supply of these 
minerals. There are certain areas, however, 
where there is a deficiency of one or more of 
these elements, and other areas where the soil 
is no doubt rapidly approaching the point where 
there will not be enough of some plant food to 
produce a normal crop. When such a condition 
occurs, it is necessary to supply the deficiency 
in plant food either in the fertilizer mixture or 
in some other manner if production is to be 
maintained. These deficiencies produce typi- 
cal symptoms in growing plants, originally 
thought to be diseases but now generally 
recognized. For instance, “sand drown” of 
tobacco is a symptom of magnesium deficiency. 
Black heart of sugar beets, cracked stem in 
celery, and cork spot in apples are all symptoms 
of boron deficiency, and the rosette disease of 


_ pecan and other trees is a symptom of zinc de- 


ficiency. 

Many others might be mentioned in connec- 
tion with deficiencies of calcium, manganese, 
copper, sulphur, and iron, the other necessary 
plant foods. These so-called minor plant food 
elements will undoubtedly become increasingly 
important in our fertilizer picture. 


Growth of the Fertilizer Industry in 
Physical Equipment 

In 1860, the first time the fertilizer industry 
was given separate treatment in the reports of 
the Bureau of the Census, 47 firms were re- 
ported as engaged in manufacture. Of these, 
40 were said to have been new firms, indicating 
that only seven existed at some near prior date. 
The 47 establishments reported in 1860 em- 
ployed only 308 hands. Today there are ap- 
proximately 98 plants that manufacture sul- 
phuric acid, superphosphate, and mixed ferti- 
lizers ; 95 that produce superphosphate, buying 
their sulphuric acid, and also produce mixed 
fertilizers, and 725 mixed fertilizer factories. 
Needless to say, production capacity gravely ex- 
TYPE “S” POSITIVE 


STEDMAN méchanicatcreay 
VIBRATING SCREENS 


No. 502 to solve your screening problems. Six sizes. 
Capacities 10 to 60 tons per hour. 
STEDMAN MANUFACTURES 
Batch Mixers Acid Weigh Scales 
Pan Mixers Grinders—Swing 
Tailings Pulverizers Tiammer 
Revolving Screens 
Vibrating Screens Mixing Systems 
Dust Weigh Hoppers Complete Plants 


STEDMAN’S FOUNDRY 
& MACHINE WORKS 
Founded 1834 
603 Indiana Ave., Aurora, Indiana, U.S.A. 





STEDMAN 
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SOUTHERN PHOSPHATE CORPORATION 





Miners of FLORIDA LAND PEBBLE 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 


~ all commercial grades! 
Plants at Sangully, Pauway, Medulla and Ridgewood, Fla. 











MAIN OFFICE ° Baltimore Trust Building * BALTIMORE, MD. 








327 
South 
La Salle 
Street 
CHICAGO 
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OFFICIAL BROKER FOR MILORGANITE 











For over 20 years we have 


served the Fertilizer Industr 
Mal LI N G LISTS ACID-PROOF ee i‘ 


Ready Mixed—For Immediate Use 
GET OUR FREE Packed in 250-lb. Steel Drums 


REFERENCE Dry-Packed in 100-lb. Bags 
BOOK and CHEMICAL PUTTY 


MAILING Stops Acid, Gas and Water Leaks 


LIST CATALOG 
QUARTZ PEBBLES 
Graded to Size 


FILTER GRAVEL, FILTER SAND 
Gives counts and prices on accurate guaranteed 


pay Ng Ny 3. we AeA cern ot coal ACID VALVES 


ene a pee by classification and state. Also 
of i iduals such as 


Sooneanenan men, auto owners, income lists, etc. SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS OF 
Write today for your copy CALGON (Sodium Hexametaphosphate) 


R.L.POLK&CO. ACID BRICK, SPIRAL RINGS 


Polk Bldg.— Detroit, Mich. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


e * 
World’s Largest City Directory Publishers Charlotte Chemical Laboratories 
Mailing List Compilers. Business Statis- INCORPORATED 
tics. Producers of Direct Mail Advertising. Laboratories, Plant, Office 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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ceeds consumer demand. Peak employment has 
ranged from 28,000 to 35,000 persons over a 
period of years. 


Lower Prices for the Consumer 


Ninety-seven years ago this summer, one of 
the first advertisements of chemical fertilizer 
published anywhere in the world appeared in 
the GARDENER’S CHRONICLE in Eng- 
land. It offered the “patent manures” and 
“superphosphate of lime” of J. B. Lawes at 
about $25 a ton. Production costs were of 
course greatly less than they are today in 
American plants, particularly in regard to labor 
costs. As Sir John Russell told us at our 1927 
convention here at White Sulphur Springs,‘ 
leave you to judge the profit he (Lawes) made. 
You will not be surprised to learn that thirty 
years later he sold the business for a great 
sum of money.” 

In those early days, of course, superphosphate 
was not yet being used in this country so no 
quotations are available. For many years guano 
was the principal fertilizer sold here, with our 
imports in 1853-1854 amounting to 175,849 
tons. An article on guano in the Report of the 
Commissioner of Patents for the Year 1854 
stated that Peruvian guano as then sold in this 
country was worth about $54 a ton. Our guano 
imports that year were thus valued at more than 
$9,000,000. The average price of a ton of com- 
plete fertilizer today is approximately half that 
of guano\in 1854. 

The cost of plant food to farmers has fallen 
off much more over a period of years than has 
the price of fertilizer per ton, due to the in- 
crease in plant food content. In 1880, for in- 
stance, the average superphosphate contained 
only 11 per cent of available P2O; while today 
it contains more than 18 per cent. 

Sixty years ago the average retail price per 
unit of total plant food in a complete mixture 
was $2.98. Today it is $1.49, just half as much. 
The price of superphosphate is less than hali 
of the 1880 price. This comparison is of par- 
ticular interest when we keep in mind that the 
general price level, for all commodities, is now 
higher than it was in 1880. For all commodi- 
ties, an increase; for fertilizer, a 50 per cent 
decrease. 

The progress made by the fertilizer industry 
in reduced costs and increased plant fodds 
means a saving to the American farmer of 
about $200,000,000 annually. 

The world is confronted with a new and un- 
certain day. We all need both spiritual and 
material preparedness. During the World War, 


the fertilizer industry, and many of us as indi- 
viduals, contributed as best we could in the 
Nation’s crisis. Now, as then, agriculture and 
the industries related to it are an indispensable 
part of true preparedness to protect our real 
interests. The probiems that confront us differ 
in many respects from those of 1917, but the 
same need for self-discipline and for capable, 
informed, and constructive leadership prevails. 

Sufficient production of food and fiber are 
basic to any military preparedness and as neces- 
sary today as ever before. However, with huge 
surpluses of cotton and grain here, and with 
greatly increased production in other parts of 
the world, the reliance of belligerent countries 
upon us for supplies has greatly decreased. 
Brazil, the British Empire, India, and Russia 
have increased their cotton production. Italy, 
the Balkans, Russia, Argentina, Australia, and 
other areas have speeded up their production of 
grains to a level higher than that prevailing 
from 1914 to 1918. We must do our intelligent 
part in every respect, remembering that peace 
will return to the world, and progress will con- 
tinue in our industry, on our farms, and 
throughout our Nation. 
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Books on Agriculture 
and Fertilizers 


Commercial Fertilizers 


By Giiseart H. Coniincs, Px.D., Associate Profes- 
sor of Agronomy, Clemson Agricultural College. A 
modern, “— study of all fertilizer problems, well 
illustrated. The book gives actual research data, and 
the work of many agronomists, chemists and engineers 
has been reviewed. Each chapter has been read by 
authorities connected with organizations producing or 
marketing the products discussed; thus it represents 
a composite of the best opinions and conclusions in 
the fertilizer industry. 365 pages. 85 illustrations. 
Price $4.00. 


Handbook of Fertilizers 


By A. F. Gustarson, Pu.D., Professor of Soil Tech- 
nology, Cornell University. A revised edition of this 
popular treatise. Covers the sources, character and 
composition of fertilizers and fertilizer materials. The 
food requirements of different crops and the effects 
of different fertilizers. A valuable volume for fer- 
tilizer manufacturers and salesmen, county agents, 
agricultural teachers, farmers and truckers. 172 pages. 
5 x 8 Price $1.75. 


Manures and Fertilizers 


By H. J. Wueeuer. A clear and unusually full 
discussion of the practical utilization of manures and 
fertilizers of all’ kinds and of their relations to the 
plant and to the soil. 389 pages. .5% x 7%. Illus- 
trated. Price $2.75. 


Phosphoric Acid, Phosphates and 
Phosphatic Fertilizers 


By W. H. Waccaman. A comprehensive treatise, 
covering completely the subjects of phosphoric acid 
and phosphate—the sources, the processes of treat- 
ment, the products obtained, and their uses in agri- 
culture and the arts. The volatilization process for 
producing phosphoric acid is fully discussed. In addi- 
tion to the use of phosphate as a fertilizer material, 
there are chapters on phosphate baking powders, phos- 
phate water softeners, and miscellaneous uses. This 
book is one of the American Chemical Society’s tech- 
nologic monographs and contains extended references 
to the literature, which facilitates further study of 
the subject. 366 pages. Price $5.75. 


Potash Deficiency Symptoms 


By Oskar EcKsTEIN, ALBERT BRUNO AND J. W. 
TURRENTINE. A_ revised edition which explains in 
detaii the signs of potash deficiency in all the im- 
portant cultivated crops as shown in appearance and 
structure of leaf, root, fruit, etc.; also the influence 
of a lack of potash on resistance to plant diseases, 
pests and climatic factors. Printed in English, French 
and German. Profusely illustrated with 55 color plates 
and 41 black and white engravings. 248 pages. 7 x 9%. 
Price $2.25. 


Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Potash: A Review, Estimate and Forecast 


By J. W. Turrenting, M.S., Px.D., in charge of 
Potash Investigations, Bureau of Soils, U. S. Depart- 
mént of Agriculture. This book, written by an 
authority on the subject, covers in detail the Ameri- 
can and foreign potash industry. This book deals 
with the technology of potash manufacture from 
numerous raw materials; the occurrence, properties 
and relative values of various potash minerals and 
the technology of extraction; the technology of utili- 
zing potash-bearing industrial wastes for the manu- 
facture of potash salts. European and other foreign 
sources of supply are given special attention. 188 
pages. 6 x 9, Illustrations and tables. Price $3.00. 


Soil Management 


By Firman E. Bear, Pu.D. This is a revised and 
enlarged edition of a book which was an accepted text 
book in schools with agricultural courses, and which 
also enjoyed a wide general circulation. The author 
has made a study of soils for many years, both in 
this country and in Europe. The 26 chapters cover 
five divisions of the subject—requirements of soils, 
characteristics of soils, utilizing soil resources and 
supplementing soil resources. The last division treats 
most effectively of fertilizers. 412 pages. 6 x 9. 
58. figures. Price $3.50. 


Sulphuric Acid Manufacture 


By Anprew M. Farruiz. This volume covers thor- 
oughly the production of sulphuric acid from its 
earliest beginnings to the latest developments in both 
chamber and contact systems. Modern apparatus, 
plant construction and production methods are de- 
scribed in detail, with numerous illustrations. Other 
chapters are also included on the production of raw 
materials as well as the uses, handling methods, cost 
accounting methods, etc., of the finished product. An 
American Chemical Society Monograph. 632 pages. 
6 x 9. Price $9.75. 


Theory and Practice in the Use of Fertilizers 


By Firman E. Bear, Pu.D. Second revised edition, 
covering the progress in the manufacture and use of 
fertilizers during recent years. The history of the 
science of fertilizers from the time of Jethro Tull to 
the present era. Fertilizer practice, both in Europe 
and America, is completely examined. _The various 
schemes that have been proposed for determining what 
fertilizers to use are thoroughly treated. A compari- 
son of fertilizers and their relative values is made. 
Also, there are concise statements of determining the 
fertilizer needs, and specific suggestions as to the use 
of fertilizers. 360 pages. 6 x 9. Price $4.00. 


A full list of books on these 


subjects sent free on request. 


WARE BROS. COMPANY 


1330 Vine Street: - 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PS 





ACID BRICK 

Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
ACID EGGS 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
ACIDULATING UNITS 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
AMMO-PHOS 

American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 
AMMONIA—Anhydrous 

Barrett Company, The, New York City. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 

Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
AMMONIA LIQUOR 

Barrett Company, The, New York City. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 

Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
AMMONIA OXIDATION UNITS 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
AMMONIATING EQUIPMENT 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
AUTOMATIC ELEVATOR TAKEUPS 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
BABBITT 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
BAGS AND BAGGING—Manufacturers 

Bagpak, Inc., New York City. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
BAGS—Cotton 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
BAGS—Paper 

Bagpak, Inc., New York City. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
BAGS (Waterproof)—Manufacturers 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 

Taylor, Henry L., Wilmington, N. C. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 

Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 

Bagpak, Inc., New York City. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
BAG-CLOSING MACHINES 

Bagpak, Inc., New York City. 


HENRY L. TAYLOR, Broker 


Bentley's Code 





Cable Address ““HLTAYLOR” 
NORTH CAROLINA BANK BLDG., WILMINGTON, N.C. 


BAG PILERS 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
BEARINGS 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
BELT LACING 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


BELTING—Chain 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
BELTING—Leather, Rubber, Canvas 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The, Columbus, Ohio, 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


BOILERS—Steam 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
BONE BLACK 
American Agricultura! Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Work, Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 


BONE PRODUCTS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Work, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 
Pacific Coast Borax Co., New York City. 


BROKERS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Keim, Samuel L., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Il. 
Taylor, Henry L., Wilmington, N. C. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS—Elevator 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


Menhaden Fish Products 


and 


Fertilizer Materials 
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BUCKETS—For Hoists, Cranes, etc., Clam Shell, Orange CHEMICALS—Continued 


Peel, Drag line, Special; Electrically Operated and 


Multi Power 

Hayward Company, The, New York City. 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
BURNERS—Sulphur 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
BURNERS—Oil 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
CABLEWAYS 

Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
CALCIUM-NITRATE 

Synthetic Nitrogen Products Co., New York City. 
CAL-NITRO 

Synthetic Nitrogen Products Co., New York City. 
CARBONATE OF AMMONIA 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
CARS—For Moving Materials 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A, J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CARTS—Fertilizer, Standard and Roller Bearing 

Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
CASTINGS—Acid Resisting 

Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
CASTINGS—Iron and Steel 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CEMENT—Acid-Proof 

Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
CHAIN DRIVES—Silent 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CHAINS AND SPROCKETS 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CHAMBERS—Acid 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 

Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 

Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHEMICALS 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 

American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 

Barrett Company, The, New York City. 


Andrew M. Fairlie 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
a Mattia Set ser ANTA, GA. 


CABLE ADDRESS: “SULFACID ATLANTA” 


ULPHURIC Acid Plants . . . Design, Construction, 

Equipment . . . Operation . . . Mills-Packard Water- 
Cooled Acid Chambers, Gaillard Acid-Cooled Chambers, 
Gaillard Acid Dispersers, Contact Process Sulphuric 
Acid Plants. 


Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
CHEMICAL PLANT CONSTRUCTION 

Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 

Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 

Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 

Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Stillwell & Gladding, New York City. 

Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 
CLUTCHES 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CONCENTRATORS—Sulphuric Acid 

Chemica! Construction Corp., New York City. 

Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 
CONDITIONERS AND FILLERS 

American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
CONTACT ACID PLANTS 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
COPPER SULPHATE 

Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 

Taylor, Henry L., Wilmington, N. C. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
CRANES AND DERRICKS 

Hayward Company, The, New Yerk City. 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Link-Belt Speeder Corp., Chicago, Ill and Cedar 

Rapids, Iowa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
CYANAMID 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 

American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 

Taylor, Henry L., Wilmington, N. C. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
DENS—Superphosphate 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
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DISINTEGRATORS 

Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
DOUBLE SUPERPHOSPHATE (See Superphosphate— 

Concentrated) 

DRYERS—Direct Heat 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
DRIVES—Electric 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
DUMP CARS 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A, J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
DUST COLLECTING SYSTEMS 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS AND APPLIANCES 

Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
ELEVATORS 

Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS—Portable 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 

Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett \& Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
ENGINES—Steam 

Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
EXCAVATORS AND DREDGES—Drag Line and Cableway 

Hayward Company, The, New York City. 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Link-Belt Speeder Corp., Chicago, Ill. and Cedar 

Rapids, Iowa. 

FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 

American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Farmers Fertilizer Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

International Agricultural Corp., New York City. 

Smith-Rowland Co., Norfolk, Va. 

U. 8S. Phosphoric Products Corp., New York City. 
FISH SCRAP AND OIL 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 

Taylor, Henry L., Wilmington, N. C. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 

Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 

Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


GARBAGE TANKAGE 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
GEARS—Machine Moulded and Cut 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
GEARS—Silent 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
GELATINE AND GLUE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
GUANO 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 


HOISTS—Electric, Floor and Cage Operated, Portable 

Hayward Company, The, New York City. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 
HOPPERS 

Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
IRON SULPHATE 

Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
INSECTICIDES 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
LACING—Belt 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
LIMESTONE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 

American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
LOADERS—Car and Wagon, for Fertilizers 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J.. Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINERY--Acid Making 

Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 

Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 

Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINERY—Coal and Ash Handling 

Hayward Company, The, New York City. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINERY—Elevating and Conveying 

Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 

Hayward Company, The, New York City. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
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MACHINERY—Grinding and Pulverizing 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


MACHINERY—Power Transmission 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


MACHINERY—Pumping 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 


MACHINERY—Tankage and Fish Scrap 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


MAGNESIA 
California Chemical Co., New York City. 


MAGNETS 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


MANGANESE SULPHATE AND CARBONATE 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 


MANGANESE SULPHATE 
Tennessee Corportion, Atlanta, Ga. 


MIXERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurera, Ind. 


NITRATE OF SODA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.,.New York City. 
Barrett Company, The, New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp., New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Agricultural Corp., New York City. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


NITRATE OVENS AND APPARATUS 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Agricultural Corp., New York City. 
Smith-Rowland Co., Norfolk, Va. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PACKING—For Acid Towers 
Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
PANS AND POTS 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


PHOSPHATE MINING PLANTS 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Charleston Mining Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Agricultural Corp., New York City. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Ruhm, H. D., Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, IIl. 
Southern Phosphate Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
Taylor, Henry L., Wilmington, Del. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


PIPES—Chemical Stoneware 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


PIPES—Wooden 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Agricultural Corp., New York City. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Synthetic Nitrogen Products Co., New York City. 
Taylor, Henry L., Wilmington, Del. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers and Importers 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 
Potash Co. of America, Baltimore, Md. 

United States Potash Co., New York City. 


PULLEYS AND HANGERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


PUMPS—Acid-Resisting 
Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PYRITES—Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


QUARTZ 
Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 


RINGS—Sulphuric Acid Tower 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
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ROUGH AMMONIATES 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 

Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
SCRAPERS—Drag 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 

Hayward Company, The, New York City. 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
SCREENS 

Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
SEPARATORS—Air 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
SEPARATORS—Including Vibrating 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
SEPARATORS—Magnetic 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
SHAFTING 

Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
SHOVELS—Power 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Link-Belt Speeder Corp., Chicago, Ill. and Cedar 

Rapids, Iowa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SPROCKET WHEELS (See Chains and Sprockets) 
STACKS 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 

Barrett Company, The, New York City. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 

Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 

Snythetic Nitrogen Products Co., New York City. 

Taylor, Henry L., Wilmington, N.C. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
SULPHUR 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 

Freeport Sulphur Co., New York City. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City. 
SULPHURIC ACID 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 


SULPHURIC ACID—Continued 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 

Taylor, Henry L., Wilmington, N.C. 

U. S. Phosphoric Products Corp., New York City. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

International Agricultural Corp., New York City. 

Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, IIl. 

Taylor, Henry L., Wilmington, N. C. 

U. 8S. Phosphoric Products Corp., New York City. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

International Agricultural Corp., New York City. 

U. 8S. Phosphoric Products Corp., New York City. 
SYPHONS—For Acid 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
TALLOW AND GREASE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
TANKAGE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

International Agricultural Corp., New York City. 

Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, IIl. 

Smith-Rowland Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Taylor, Henry L., Wilmington, N.C. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
TANKAGE—Garbage 

Huber & Company, New York City. 
TANKS 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The, Columbus, Ohio, 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
TILE—Acid-Proof 

Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 
TOWERS—Acid and Absorption 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 

Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 
UNLOADERS—Car and Boat 

Hayward Company, The, New York City. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The, Columbus, Ohio, 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
UREA 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 

Snythetic Nitrogen Products Co., New York City. 
UREA-AMMONIA LIQUOR 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
VALVES—Acid-Resisting 

Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 

Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WHEELBARROWS (See Carts) 
ZINC SULPHATE 

Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
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American Agricultural Chemical Co., New 
Mk: Serer re eee 21 


American Cyanamid Co., New York City. .— 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 20 
American Potash and Chemical Corp., New 


WY ON AE eis ovis ccs en ancesbeea cues 4, 23 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga.....— 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. ...... 4 


Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga.....— 


Bagpak, Inc., New York City ........... aa 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City, 


Front cover, 22 
Barrett Company, The, New York City, 


Back cover 
Bemis Bro., Bag Company, St. Louis, Mo.. 3 
Bradley & Baker, New York City......... 14 


Charleston Mining Co., Inc., Richmond, Va.— 
Charlotte Chemical Lab., Charlotte, N.C. ..25 


Chemical Construction Corp., New York 
BE Pee Op ere oe re my oe Cs —_ 


Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp., New York City.18 


Dougherty, Jr., E.,. Philadelphia, Pa....... 33 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilming- 
2 ae a ase eke a Gidea Menai ania wove 


Duriron Company, Dayton, Ohio........ —_ 


Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga.......... 29 
Farmers Fertilizer Co., Columbus, Ohio. ..34 


Gascoyne & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md...... 34 


Hayward Company, The, New York City. .34 
Huber Company, L. W., New York City. .— 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 17 


International Agricultural Corporation, New 
WEG Wiksineves dads aveeers 2d cover 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The, Columbus, 
SIME. vddnenn abbas he Wo ne pee eae os 


Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. ............. 34 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa........ 33 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Ill. ......... 23 


Race Hina 
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Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., 


Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


coe e rere eee eee reese eee eee eseeeeeeee 


Pacific Coast Borax Co., New York City, 

2d cover 
Polk Co.,.R. 1, Detroit,: Mich. .......... 25 
Potash Co. of America, Baltimore, Md., 

3d cover 


Ruhm, H. D., Columbia, Tenn. .......... 34 
— & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, 


Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. ........... 25 
Smith-Rowland Co., Norfolk, Va......... — 
Southern Phosphate Corp., Baltimore, Md. 25 


Stedman’s Foundry and Machine Works, 
PE I ik as ki as ccceeeiaaevns 


Stillwell & Gladding, New York City..... 34 


— Nitrogen Products Co., New York 
pg! SEM ETE TE CERT UN OL Tee — 


Taylor, Henry L., Wilmington, N. C...... 28 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. ...... — 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City. .— 


U. §. Phosphoric Products Corp., New 
OE GE ook es nc baa NG eis ceunane does 


United States Potash Co., New York City. .19 


Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md.....26 
Wiley & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. ....34 





SAMUEL D. KEIM 


By-Products and 
Fertilizer Materials 


(SINCE 1898) 
1612 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
E. DOUGHERTY, JR., Manager 
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Chamber Sprays 
Have replaced other sprays in most 
plants throughout the world. Made 
of stoneware. Will not break or 
crack from temperature changes. 
Hard lead body and cap. 

For Scrubbing Acid Gases 
Where acids affect our cast brass* 
or “Everdur” nozzles, Fig. 645, we 
suggest Hard Rubber Nozzles. 

See Catalog 6-C 


Fig. 6020 MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 
Westmoreland and Emery Sts., Phila., Pa. 





Stillwell & Gladding 


Established 1868 
WE MAKE ANALYSES OF 
ALL KINDS 


130 Cedar Street :: NEW YORK’ 











OF AGRICULTURAL 
Knowledge CHEMISTRY, SOILS, 
MANURES, etc., is essential to manufacturers of 
Commercial Fertilizers :: Books covering these 
subjects may be obtained from 
WARE BROS COMPANY 
1330 Vine St., Philadelphia 





Hayward Buckets 


i 
Hi —— 
t] Hi jn ‘ Use this Hayward Class ‘“K"" Clam Shelt tor Poy 
. severe superphosphate digging and handling. cay 
THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St.,New York J 





GASCOYNE & CO, INC. 


Established 1887 


Chemists and Assayers 


Public Weighers and Samplers 


27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD, 











The Farmers Fertilizer Co. 
Manufacturers 
COMPLETE FERTILIZERS 
BULK SUPERPHOSPHATE 
SULPHURIC ACID 
Acid plant capacity, 45,000 tons. Fertilizer plant capacity, 50,000 tons 
Get in touch with us. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


FOR SALE 
UP TO 5,000 ACRES OF TENNESSEE 


PHOSPHATE LANDS 


Mineral Rights or Fee Simple 
BEST AND SAFEST PLACE TO INVEST 


IDLE MONEY 
H. PD, RUHM COLUMBIA, TENN. 























Guano. 
eaumnel 


ETT ALL FERTILIZER MATERIALS Jos. C. JETT 
ft 8 SCRAP for Fertilizer and Fish Meal for Feed, 
Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate of Ammonia, Potash Salts, Board of Trade 
se sigan Superphosphate (Acid Phosphate), Meals, South Amer- Building 


B R Oo KER ican and Domestic {Tarkage and Blood, Foreign Fish NORFOLK, VA. 











WILEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Analytical and Consulting BALTIMORE . MD. 


Chemists 











Cs et t h e . ‘sppeared in any previous edition of the handy si 
Pocket Dictionary of 
Latest Fertilizer Materials 


Only 50 cents per copy 
Special prices on quantity lots 


eo, @ 
E di ti on WARE BROS. COMPANY, Publishers, 1330 Vine St., PHILA. 
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SoUEERERES on 
iS ee Saat te ent 


P O T A S H '¢ O Vi P A \ | SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE 


of Amer CC. MORTGAGE GUARANTEE BUILDING 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
GENGRALT SALES. OFFICE e 


MERCANTILE TRUST BUILDING BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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QUALITY for 


your Fertilizer 


ECONOMY for STANDARD 
hide Nitrogen Solutions 


BARRETT Standard Nitrogen Solutions, used in the ammoniation of superphosphates ~ 
and superphosphate mixtures, offer the fertilizer manufacturer: j 


a Low-cost-per-unit Nitrogen. 


Desirable ratios of Nitrate to Ammonia Nitrogen 
fot maximum crop-producing powers. 


Stable base mixtures (from 3-17-0 to 6-15-0) which ~ 
blend-well to form mixtures containing an effective ~ 


NO INCREASE range of N to P.O, ratios. 


in the price of 4 | Rapid-curing, non-dusty, non-segregating, granular © 
BARRETT mixed fertilizers. i 


Stondard Nitragen Solutions The services of Barrett technicians are available to-you : 


for the 1940-41 season 
on request. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY + fYcadquantens for Nitrogen 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
HOPEWELL, VA. COLUMBIA, S. C. MONTGOMERY, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. NEW ORLEANS, LA. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. NITROGEN 
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